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tioning, although the details of Dulany’s (1962) 
theoretical network are certainly not supported. 
According to Dulany, behavioral intention should 
have correlated most highly with attitude. As a 
matter of fact, however, so little variability was 
found in the assessment of behavioral intention 
that there was no point in computing the cor- 
relations. They would have all been at or close 
to zero. This may reflect the fact that the sub- 
jects were not aware of their behavioral inten- 
tions or that they would not admit being aware 
of them, On the basis of the existing data it is 
impossible to say. In general, the awareness data 
do not appear very enlightening. 

The data support the conclusion that verbal 
reinforcement can change attitudes in a non- 
laboratory situation and furthermore that the 
reinforcement effect, to some extent, depends on 
the type of rapport existing between experi- 
menter and subject. The sizable main effect for 
reinforcement and the significant reinforcement 
effect within the negative-rapport condition 
both testify to the general robustness of the 
phenomenon. 

Robustness of the reinforcement phenomenon 
in a nonlaboratory situation is not the sort of 
thing that one would have expected on the basis 
of previously obtained awareness correlations. 
The subjects in the present experiment did not 
know that they were in an experiment and still 
showed the predicted effect. If demanded charac- 
teristics are to account for these results, then 
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the meaning of the term will have to be severely 
redefined, 
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NEED APPROVAL, DEFENSIVE DENIAL, AND DIRECTION OF 
AGGRESSION IN A FAILURE-FRUSTRATION SITUATION ? 


LEROY H. FORD, Jr. anp MICHEL HERSEN 2 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


The defensive denial interpretation of social desirability (SD) responding was 
tested, 80 male undergraduates were failed in an achievement-oriented situa- 


tion. 


A postexperimental questionnaire yielded experimentally independent 


measures of extrapunitiveness, intropunitiveness, and impunitiveness, with SD 
controlled. It was predicted that high-SD Ss would manifest denial by being 
less intropunitive than lows and would supplement this defense by being more 
exttapunitive. High scorers on a Lie type of SD scale were less intropunitive 
than lows, while high Edwards SD 5s were more extrapunitive than lows. 
These results support the defensive denial interpretation of the Lie type of 
SD scale, but a question is raised as to whether a pure need-approval hypoth- 


esis could account for these results. 


In recent years, there has been an increasing 
interest in the motivational determinants of 


1 Portions of this paper were presented at the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Association Conven- 
tion, Albuquerque, New Mexico, May, 1966. 


social desirability (SD) responding. Since the 
development of the MMPI Lie and K scales, 
the tendency to put oneself in a favorable light 


2Now at Psychotherapy Associates of Fairfield, 
Fairfield, Connecticut. 
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on personality questionnaires has been viewed as 
reflecting a general denying or repressing mode 
of defense (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). More 
recently, an interpretation of the Lie type of 
SD scale in terms of a need for social approval 
has been advanced by Crowne and Marlowe 
(1960). However, as research on the approval- 
motivation construct has accumulated, the origi- 
nal conception has been revised to include de- 
fensiveness as a component of the need for 
approval (Crowne & Marlowe, 1964). 

The purpose of the present study was to shed 
further light on the defensiveness interpretation 
of SD by investigating its relationship to Rosen- 
aweig’s (1945) three major “direction of agres- 
sion” variables, intropunitiveness, extrapunitive- 
ness, and impunitiveness, following failure on 
an achievement-oriented task. In previous studies 
relating SD-test rseponses to nontest behavior, 
little attention has been given to whether the 
nontest behavior itself might simply be another 
instance of SD responding. In the present 
study the effects of SD in the measurement of 
direction of aggression were controlled. 

A prediction regarding intropunitiveness seemed 
to be most directly derivable from the defen- 
siveness interpretation. If SD responding repre- 
sents a threat-motivated denial of personal faults 
and inadequacies, it should manifest itself in a 
tendency to avoid placing the blame for failure 
on oneself, Accordingly, it was hypothesized that, 
following personal failure, high-SD subjects 
would manifest less intropunitiveness than lows. 

With regard to extrapunitiveness, it was 
thought that the high-SD subject might attempt 
to strengthen the effect of denial by externalizing 
or projecting the blame. Accordingly, it was 
hypothesized that, following failure, high-SD 
subjects would manifest greater extrapunitiveness 
than lows, 

With regard to impunitiveness, no clear hy- 
pothesis seemed to be derivable, The impunitive 
reaction did not seem to have any clear potential 
for bolstering the high-SD person’s denial of his 
own faults and inadequacies. This response repre- 
sents an attempt to ignore the frustrating and 
aggression-arousing implications of the situation 
(Rosenzweig, 1945). Presumably, its defensive 
function is to minimize the person’s aversive 
emotional reactions to the situation. Although 
denial presumably serves a similar purpose, the 
forms of the two defenses did not seem to be 
sufficiently similar to permit a prediction about 
impunitiveness on the basis of the defensive- 
denial construct. 

Two SD scales were employed in the present 
study, the Ford Social Desirability (FSD) Scale 
(Ford, 1964a) and the Edwards Social Desirabil- 
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ity (SD) scale (Edwards, 1957). The FSD Scale, 
like the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
(M-C SD) scale (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960), is 
based on the Lie scale model, but makes use of a 
forced-choice format to eliminate acquiescence 
bias. The FSD Scale correlates in the .70s and 
80s with the M-C SD scale and, except for a 
small difference in acquiescence bias, the two 
scales are probably functionally unitary. 

The predictions of the present study were 
made primarily with the FSD Scale in mind and, 
by extension, the M-C SD scale. However, at 
least one line of evidence indicates that the 
Edwards SD scale, which is not a Lie type of 
scale, may also reflect defensive denial (Ford, 
1964b); on the basis of this evidence, it was 
also thought that the predictions would hold for 
the Edwards SD scale. 


MertHop 


Construction of Postexperimental Questionnaire 


Seven questions directly related to the failure- 
frustration situation to be experienced by the 
experimental subjects were constructed by the au- 
thors. For each of the seven questions, three re- 
sponses, one each to represent the extrapunitive, 
intropunitive, and impunitive dimensions, were con- 
structed. For example, one question was, “How do 
you feel about the results on this test?” The three 
responses pertaining to this question were, “I don’t 
think the results mean very much”; “I should have 
achieved a higher score’; and “I usually enjoy 
taking tests, irrespective of results.” These repre- 
sented the extrapunitive, intropunitive, and impuni- 
tive dimensions, respectively, Thus, the questionnaire 
contained 21 items, 7 for each of the categories of 
direction of aggression.8 There was 100% agreement 
among the authors and two independent judges‘ as 
to the direction of aggression represented by each 
of the items. 

The questionnaire was presented to 24 male under- 
graduate psychology majors for SD judgments. The 
judges received a SD rating booklet with the 
following instructions: 


A University of Buffalo student is scheduled to 
participate in an experiment but when he arrives 
he is given a paper-and-pencil group intelligence 
test, The experimenter hands out the test and 
instructs the subjects that this is a timed test and 
that in a similar group at the University of 
Rochester, the average student was able to com- 
plete the test successfully within the allotted time. 
When the signal is given that time is up, the 
student is still working on the test and is not 
close to being finished, Immediately following this 
procedure, each student is asked to complete a 








2A copy of the complete questionnaire may be 
obtained from the first author. 

4The authors thank Richard Eisler and Arnold 
Markowitz for making these judgments. 
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questionnaire relating to his experience during 


testing. 


The questionnaire given to the students appears 
on the following pages. After each question you 
will find a list of three possible answers that a 
person might give to that question. You are 
asked to read cach question and to rate the social 
desirability of each answer to the question. That 
is, for each answer, indicate how desirable or 
undesirable it would be considered, from the point 
of view of society, for a person to give that 
answer to the question, after experiencing the 
situation described above. 


The judges indicated their ratings on a 5-point 
scale, with a rating of 1 indicating “strongly un- 
desirable” and a rating of 5 indicating “strongly 
desirable.” The mean ratings were 3.07, 3.07, and 
2.81 for the extrapunitive, intropunitive, and im- 
punitive subscales, respectively. A second set of SD 
ratings was obtained from a group of 19 male intro- 
ductory psychology students using a 9-point rating 
scale and slightly modified instructions which em- 
phasized somewhat more the failure aspect of the 
frustration situation. The mean ratings were 5.1, 5.5, 
and 4.5 for extrapunitive, intropunitive, and impuni- 
tive, respectively. Only the difference between the 
intropunitive and impunitive means in the second 
set of ratings was significant (p < .05 by Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs signed-ranks test). It is important 
to note that all of the means cluster around the 
neutral point (3.00 for the first set and $.00 for 
the second set). The neutral SD values of the three 
response categories indicate that SD should be a 
minor determinant of extrapunitive, intropunitive, 
and impunitive scores (Edwards, 1957). 


Subjects 


A sample of 80 male subjects was selected at 
random from the introductory psychology subject 
pool at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. Half of the subjects were assigned to the 
experimental group and half to the control group. 
As part of the course requirement, all subjects had 
previously completed the FSD Scale and the Ed- 
wards SD scale. For both scales, high- and low-SD 
subjects were divided at the median. A comparison 
of mean SD scores of experimentals versus controls 
for the high- and low-FSD and Edwards scale 
groups revealed no significant differences and indi- 
cated that the corresponding experimental and con- 
trol groups were equated for SD scores on both 
scales, 


Procedure 


The experiment was conducted in two group 
sessions, one for the experimental subjects and one 
for the control subjects. All subjects were given a 
180-item symbol-substititution test form. The fol- 
lowing instructions were given by the experimenter: 


The purpose of this experiment is to obtain 
normative data for a new test of intelligence. This 
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is a timed test of how quickly you can learn 
new associations. In order for the study to be 
meaningful, it is important that you do the best 
you can. We have recently tested a similar group 
of undergraduates at the University of Rochester 
and the average student was able to complete at 
least 160 of the 180 items. You can perhaps sec 
that the person who does well is able to learn the 
associations most quickly. So, as you are taking 
the test try to learn as many associations as you 
can, 


In both groups, the experimenter gave the signal 
to start. Control-group subjects were permitted suf- 
ficient time so that all completed the entire 180 
items. In the experimental group, at a predetermined 
point the experimenter announced that the time 
limit was up. The time allowed was sufficiently 
short that no subject was able to complete more 
than about 140 items. Thus, the experimental sub- 
jects were subjected to the failure experience of not 
being able to complete the test and of falling short 
of the reported performance of the average Univer- 
sity of Rochester student. 

After completing the symbol-substitution test, all 
subjects filled out the postexperimental questionnaire. 
The subjects responded to cach of the 21 items on 
a 5-point rating scale, with a rating of 1 indicating 
that the particular response was “very unlike” the 
subject’s own reaction, and a rating of 5 indicating 
that it was “very much like” the subject’s own 
reaction, Independent scores were obtained for the 
extrapunitive, intropunitive, and impunitive subscales. 
Thus, the measurement here is “normative” rather 
than “ipsative,’ and the difficulties inherent in 
ipsative measurement are avoided. This procedure 
differs from the standard measurement of direction 
of aggression (Rosenzweig, 1945) which is essentially 
ipsative, 


RESULTS 


The effect of the experimental manipulation of 
failure on each of the three direction of aggres- 
sion variables was determined by t-test compari- 
sons between the experimental and _ control 
groups. The experimental group was significantly 
more intropunitive than the control group 
(¢= 3.48, df= 78, p< .001), but the differences 
in extrapunitiveness and impunitiveness did not 
approach significance. Thus, the overall effect of 
the experimental treatment was to elicit intro- 
punitive feelings, and there was no overall tend- 
ency for the experimental subjects to show either 
an extrapunitive or impunitive reaction, 

The mean intropunitive, extrapunitive, and 
impunitive scores of the high-SD and low-SD 
experimental and control groups are presented 
in Table 1. For each of the three dependent vari- 
ables, the differential effect of the experimental 
treatment on the high- and low-SD groups was 
determined by computing the significance of the 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Inrropunitive, EXTRAPUNITIVE, AND IMPUNITIVE ScoRES For HiGH- and Low-SD Groups 




















Intropunitive Extrapunitive Impunitive 
Group 
M SD AM SD aM SD 
Tligh FSD 
Experimental 21.35 3.05 20.30 2.98 18.95 3,61 
Control 19,90 3.99 20.45 3.50 20.45 2.91 
Low FSD 
Experimental 24.00 4.76 22.20 4,82 20.40 4,44 
Control 19.10 4.36 20.75 4.81 19.50 3.20 
Wigh Edwards SD scale 
Experimental 23.35 4.28 22,60 3.72 20.30 4.20 
Control 20.30 3.54 20,30 4,23 21.45 2.84 
Low Edwards SD scale 
Experimental 22.00 4.04 19.90 4.04 19,05 3.17 
Control 18.70 4.64 20.90 4,17 18.50 2.56 











Note.—N = 20 in each cell. 


difference between the differences for independent 
groups as described by Scott and Wertheimer 
(1962, p. 266). For the intropunitive variable, 
a significant differential effect was found for the 
FSD Scale but not for the Edwards SD scale; 
for the extrapunitive variable, there was a sig- 
nificant effect for the Edwards SD scale, but 
not for the FSD Scale; and for the impuni- 
tive variable, none of the differential effects 
approached significance. 

For the intropunitive variable, there was a 
significant difference between the experimental- 
control difference shown by the high-FSD sub- 
jects and the difference shown by the low-FSD 
subjects (¢ = 1.88, df = 76, p <.05, one-tailed). 
A further analysis of the intropunitiveness 
data showed that the high-F'SD experimental 
subjects did not differ significantly from their 
controls (¢ = 1.26), whereas the low-FSD experi- 
mental subjects were significantly more intro- 
punitive than their corresponding control sub- 
jects (¢= 3.31, df=38, p< .005, one-tailed). 
Also, in the experimental condition the high-FSD 
subjects were significantly less intropunitive than 
the lows (¢ = 2.04, df= 38, p <.05, one-tailed), 
while in the control condition, the high and low 
groups did not differ significantly (¢ = .59). 

For the extrapunitive variable, there was a 
significant difference between the experimental- 
control difference shown by the high-Edwards 
SD groups and that shown by the low-Edwards 
SD groups (¢= 1.82, df=76, p<.05, one- 
tailed), A further analysis showed that the high- 
Edwards SD experimental subjects were more 
extrapunitive than their controls (¢= 1.78, 
df = 38, p<.05, one-tailed), whereas the low- 
Edwards SD experimental subjects did not differ 


significantly from their controls (¢ = .75). Also, 
within the experimental condition, the high- 
Edwards SD subjects were more extrapunitive 
than the lows (¢= 2.14, df = 38, p<.05, one- 
tailed), while in the coniro] condition, the high- 
and low-Edwards SD scale groups did not differ 
significantly (¢ = .44). 


DIscussIon 


The finding that the low-FSD subjects mani- 
fested an intropunitive reaction to failure- 
frustration while the high-FSD subjects did not 
confirms the first prediction derived from the 
defensive denial hypothesis, This finding indi- 
cates that the subject who scores high on the 
Lie type of scale defends against feelings of 
failure by being less self-castigating and less 
willing to acknowledge his own responsibility 
for his failure. Since, as indicated by the judges’ 
ratings, the intropunitiveness scale was quite 
neutral with respect to SD, an interpretation of 
these results in terms of a generalized SD 
response set is not tenable. 

An important question to raise in considering 
the intropunitiveness findings has to do with their 
relevance to a “pure” need-approval interpreta- 
tion of the Lie type of SD scale, According to 
this interpretation, high-SD persons respond in 
socially sanctioned ways in order to gain the 
approval of others (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960). 
The predictions to be made on the basis of this 
hypothesis seem relatively straightforward when 
the behavior in question has clear SD connota- 
tions, But the hypothesis does not seem to offer 
a clear basis for prediction when the SD con- 
notations of the behavior are not salient. Since 
SD was controlled in the present study, it ap- 
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pears that the results cannot readily be ex- 
plained on the basis of a simple need-approval 
hypothesis. However, as we have noted, Crowne 
& Marlowe (1964) have recently expanded their 
original interpretation to include defensiveness 
as a “component” of the need for social ap- 
proval; with this adjustment, the present results 
can be accounted for. 

Making such an adjustment does not, of 
course, rule out the possibility that the Lie type 
of SD scale might be more fruitfully and par- 
simoniously viewed as primarily a measure of 
defensive denial. This interpretation has had wide 
acceptance among MMPI users for many years; 
many of the recent need-approval studies 
(Crowne & Marlowe, 1964) have made recourse 
to a defensiveness interpretation in order to 
account for their results. If the defensive denial 
construct has more predictive and explanatory 
power than the “pure” need-approval construct, 
then the currently popular interpretation in terms 
of need for approval may need to be revised. 
It has been suggested elsewhere (Ford, 1964a, 
1964b) that the concept of need for approval 
implies an approach tendency, while the concept 
of defensiveness implies an avoidance tend- 
ency. Although these tendencies may simply 
represent opposite ends of a single behavioral 
continuum, they may instead be at least par- 
tially independent response dispositions. As with 
other approach and avoidance tendencies, they 
may develop on the basis of different antecedent 
conditions and, therefore, may arise from poten- 
tially independent life experiences, In view of 
these considerations, it would seem to be impor- 
tant to give further attention to the clarification 
of these issues. 

The expectation that the high-FSD subject 
might bolster his defensive denial by externaliz- 
ing the blame for his poor performance was not 
supported; the high-FSD subjects did not show 
more extrapunitiveness than the lows. However, 
this result may not necessarily be inconsistent 
with the defensive denial interpretation. While 
denial is a repressive defense, externalization or 
“projection” is an expressive or sensitizing type 
of defense. The present results are consistent 
with previous findings that repressive defenses 
are characteristic of high scorers on the Lie type 
of scale. In addition, however, they suggest that 
in the present situation, where the use of experi- 
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mentally independent measures permits the mant- 
festation of both repressive and expressive modes 
of defense, high scorers make use of the former, 
but not the latter. 

With regard to the Edwards SD scale, the 
results are not consistent with a previous sug- 
gestion (Ford, 1964b) that Edwards SD scale 
scores may be viewed as a reflection of defensive 
denial. However, that suggestion was based on 
a relatively narrow rather than diversified set of 
data, since the behaviors from which defensive- 
ness was inferred in these studies all involved 
expectancy statements of some kind. Thus, the 
defensiveness hypothesis must remain a most 
tentative one, as far as the Edwards SD scale 
goes, and it is quite possible that further re- 
search will suggest the need for reinterpretation. 
This possibility is further suggested by the find- 
ing that, in the experimental condition, the 
high-Edwards SD scale subjects were more 
extrapunitive than the lows. Since the high- 
Edwards SD subjects, following failure-frustra- 
tion, manifest greater externalization than the 
lows, it appears that the highs are characterized 
by an expressive rather than repressive mode of 
defense. 
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